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INTRODUCTION. 
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Ir is presumed the following little 
Treatise will not only be found emi- 
nently useful to Gentlemen fond of 
Field Sports, but, from the informa- 
tion it conveys, be conducive also to 
their gratification in other respects. 
The instructions it contains in the ya- 
rious branches of Rural Amusements, 
and the subjects connected therewith, 
with the observations deduced there- 
from, may with confidence be relied 
upon; being the result of an actual 
and unremitted experience of many 
years, and not merely a fanciful 
theory ; which, in too many respects, 


may be fairly imputed tosome Works 
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of this description that have lately 
made their appearance, though de- 
corated with splendid embellish- 
ments, and rendered fascinating by 
eloquence of diction. The Author 
makes no claim to literary talents: 
all he expects is, that he may have 
been able, in humble garb, to render 
himself clear and intelligible ; and 
he hopes that he shall receive a can- 
did reception from the public. The 
Work will have one advantage : 
comprised in a small compass, and 
divided under different heads, ap- 
plicable to each subject on which it 
treats, reference may with facility be 
made to any particular article; on 
which, it is hoped, ample informa- 
tion, will be found, without the te- 


diousness of lengthened discussion. 
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Subjoined are approved and valu- 
able Recipes for the cure of the 
prevalent Distempers of Dogs; Di- 
rections for destroying those noxious 
yermin Rats, whose depredations are 
so often attended with serious conse- 
quences, particularly to the Country 
Gentleman and the Farmer; and a 
variety of others, equally necessary 
and important, as connected with 


the general tenor.of the Work. 
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Technical Terms Lrplatned. 


In and In—too near related, as sire and daughter, 
dam and son, &c. 

Zest—the true relish, by instinct or natural desire. 

Skulk—to slip away, hide up, or run home. 

Follow—to go right after the other dog. 

Watch—to attend to the other dog, not endeavour- 

-ing to find his own game, but lying off for 

advantages. In Coursing it is called running 
cunning. 

Blink—to leave the point, or back, run away at 
the report of the gun, &c. 

Hug—to run close side by side. 

Labour—a difficulty in running. 

Break-field—to enter before you. 

Plod—to hang upon the tragonings or doublings. 

Skirt—to run round the sides, being too fond of the 
hedges. 

Dash —to run in eagerly. 

Flourish—to twist the stern, and throw right and 
left in too great a hurry. 

Twist—a sudden turn of the head, when the scent 

is caught sideways. 

A Cote—is when a dog passes his fellow, takes in, 
obstructs his sight, and turns the hare. 

Slip—losing the foot. 

Wrench—a half-turn. 
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Jerk—an attempt to turn, by skipping out. 

Bend—forming a serpentine figure. 

Curvet—to throw. 

Embossed+tired. 

Emprimed—deer on the foot, calens along. 

At Gaze—looking stedfastly at any object, when 
standing still. ; 

Tappish—to lurk, skulk, and sink. 

Sink—to liedown, cunningly drawing the feet close, 
and bearing the nose on the ground, to prevent 
the scent flying. 

Mort—the death of deer. 

Inchipin, or pudding—the fat gut. 

Doucets—the testicles or stones, 
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Tuel—the vent. 

Speans, or-deals—the teats. 

Lapise—to open or give tongue. 

Vick—to make a low noise. 

Hard-nosed—having littie or no sense of smelling. 

Near-scented—net catching the scent till too near. 

Docile— easily managed. 

Capricious—whimsical, not coming when called, but 
look. as if laughing, and then going from you. 

Captious—headstrong, self-willed. 

Chap—to catch with the mouth. 

Sire—father. 

Dam—mother. 

‘Handicap—the gentleman who matches dogs. 

Umpire—the gentleman who decides. — 
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BREEDING, CHOICE, AND TRAINING OF 
DOGS. 
As dogs are the greatest acquisition 
to a.sporting gentleman, particular 
caution should be observed in breed- 
ing them. If im and in, they. are 
liable to be fools; if different kinds 
are crossed, such as setters and 
pointers, cross upon cross, &c. they 
are generally very ugly; therefore 
keep your breed unstained, severally 
by themselves ; neyer breed from 
maidenheads on either side. Let 
the bitch have one htter, which put 
away ; and let the dog put some 


other bitch to, just before he goes to 
RB 
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her, in which case she will be pre- 
domnjhant 4 in copulation. If you wish 
to ‘breed Hitter the dog, let him be 
fresh, and give the bitch a tea-cup- 
fal of nitre water two mornings pre- 
vious to the dog’s putting her to. 
Let your bitches, all the time they 
are in whelp, see and enjoy game, as 
it is: productive of. instinet. Keep 
all your puppies till they can run, 
and take ‘notice; then you will See . 
some |come boldly up to you, and 
others! skulk behind’ their dam, or 
any obseure place: the bold ones 
are! to be: your choice: Wheiv the 
puppies aré on the deals, give the 
bitehes plenty of broth and boiled 
milk, which will the better enable 
them to bring the puppies up. When 
they are two months old, rub a small 
portion of tar upon their noses once 


¥ 
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a week ; and about once a fortnight 


give them a ‘small: ball: of sulphur 


and honey, mixed with flour. In 
rearing, you may give them a few 


lessons. Begin with a piece of bul- 


lock’s liver boiled, too:large for them 


togorge; throw»it,: and: Jet» them 
fetch it. | If they: will not ‘take it 
freely, throw: it at their mouths, 
which will make: them: fond of it. 
Let them enjoy it, and when they 
begin to break it, rub a small ball 
with it, and let them/ fetch: that, or. 
a cross. Have them on cords, about 
twenty. yards long, and when they 
will not come to the call or whistle, 
draw them slowly to you, When 


_ they come, reward them with a bit 
_ of the liver. When they bring it 


freely, teach them to crouch.to it, 


erying ‘ Down charge.” \ drawing 
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iheir forefeet forward with yours, 
and bearing them down by the ear. 
‘Then teach them to hold up, chuck- 
ing them under the chops till they 
will rise and fall to the word. Great 
kindness must be shewn at this ten- 
der age, as severities will damp their 
courage, and ruin them: never. look 
morose on them, nor shew a greater 
partiality to one than another, as 
they are excellent physiognomists. 
When they begin to understand, ‘and 
are strong enough’ to enter the field, 
let them chace larks, race and play ; ; 
but if they \ will not run out, » take, a 
horse, and ride a few. miles every 
day with them, which will give them 
foot and courage. _ Then give them 
another trial, and if they” run out 
‘well, let them chace, &e. ‘till you 
‘find they will bear to be S brought 1 to 
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by degrées: eall and whistle, aud 
- yeward them when they come; keep 
them at heel a little while, then set 
them off; let them keep out, and 
endeavour to make them quarter, by 
walking across, and pointing with- 
your hand. When they do it freely, 
teach them to crouch to the holding 
up your hand, and to rise to the word 
‘“« Hold up ;” after which, when they 
come upon the haunt, and are likely 
to puzzle the birds up, by crying, 
* Hold up,” they will throw their 
noses up, and find the birds out by 
their flying scent. When you see 


. they haye got the wind, by crying 


*s To-ho,” they will stop ; “walk up, 
keep them to their point a little 
while, then flush the birds. If they 
chace do not chastise them, but take 


a piece of liver upon a cord, and 
B2 | 
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drag it in a zigzag direction. When 
the dogs are beating, fire a pistol, 
and make them crouch to. it, by 
crying.“ Down changec! After xe- 
loading, cry, ‘Hold up;” bring them 
-up wind to, the, drag, lay them.on 
the road, make them: point it, and 
draw steadily till. they find it, then 
reward them with a, bit of it,;,Prac- 
tise this for some time, then procure 
alive bird,,tie a, string..to its Jeg 
forty yards long, make a hole inthe 
ground, put the bird into it, and 
cover, it with a tiles; Stake thecend 


of the string, and, Jet. the, dogs.find 


the birds When they are, pointing 


it, draw the tile ; ; and when the. bird. 
takes wing, fire your, pistol, make 
the dogs down! to it, then cry)“ Hold. 


up! hey! lost)”, and let them/find it, 
Be up wath them, aad ory, “ Depd 


eo 
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_ dead,” to prevent their ‘killing it; 
then give them a reward, which ‘at 
. the word “ Dead;” makes them drop 
from their mouths. . ‘This will prevent 
their breaking their game.. Next 
- procure a rabbit, fasten a cord round 
itsneck, and proceed as before. When 
they point it, fasten their cords to 
prevent their chacing, as the rabbit, 
when it gets to the end of the cord, 
will bolt about in different direc- 
tions. Use puzzles as required. . I 

teaching your dogs to back, cry 
‘* To-ho,” and: point to the dog that 
is sianding. If they do not’ take it 
that)'way, take a dog by the ear; 
direct’his head ‘to the dog that is 
pointing, and with-your other hand 
stretch his stern out, in which point- 
ing attitude make him remain for 
some: time; this niode will ‘soon 


20: 
bring him to it. If a dog dash in, 
always go up and stake his cord, 
letting him havea sharp check collar 
on. When they break field, or hang 
on the haunt, hide yourself; and 
when they return, by missing you 
they will feel alarmed at being lost, 
which will make them. fearful of 
breaking away again. You must 
not let them hunt for you long, lest 
they take fright, when they will 
throw their heads up, cling. their 
sterns in close between their gaskins, 
and set of full run; at which time 
calling is of no use, therefore you will 
be very liable to lose them. When 
a dog takes to wo and follow- 
ing, change their company; let it 
be a slower dog. Throw them off 
right and left, making them cross 
each other independently. If he 
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dbntinues to follow and watch, hunt 
him single-handed till he finds his 
own game freely, by which means 
he will get the zest, and become more 
anxious and independent. If a dog 
blinks, you must’ encourage him all 
you can. Take him’on‘a cord, ‘and 
jead him up; give him ‘a reward 
often. If he blinks the gun, rub the 
reward on it, and let him smell it, 
with a bird'tied to'the butt: If he 
runs home, appoint somebody to give 
him a good flogging, and put him 
to bed without ‘his supper.» Next 
: morning take him out hungry); 
‘carry plenty of liver or cold meatin 
your’ pocket to give him: when: he 
behaves well: This wili bring him to, 
lif repeated: ‘Never let any one feed 
“your tender-tempered:dogs but your- 
self. If aidog comes to heel, and re- 
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mains there, pass your whip smartly 
behind you, as if undesignedly, at 
the same time whistling, and crying, 
‘‘ Hey! off! &c. After your dogs. 
have been) weH trained, and you 
think they can be depended upon, 
they will turn captious, and will 
act worse than.at.first; when you: 
will be obliged to use greater seve-- 
rities. After this’ contest for the- 
prerogative, you may depend upon 
their general good behaviour. Too. 
long training without a gun is dan-. 
gerous, as they are liable to lose the 
zest, Never suffer dogs to goa self- 
hunting, as they will contract | il 
habits: you.may teach a dog twenty 
new tricks, before you can break 
him of one old one, they possessing 
such a very retentive memory. : When 


you go among a number of them, 


alikes for, if, a dog. find chimself 
neglected or annoticed, you will see 
him turn melancholy, and go'to his 
belfie Wit ccuadlijo6 liso) yabebd bl ang 
Pailie iis aro thged hate } iw epi 
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large legs ; small feet, a little point- 
ed, standing true, and the balls'small 
and open; narrow withers; back a 
little hooped, broad loins, deep in 
the fillets’ and’ gaskins, short’from 
the hock to the pastern-joint, flat 
sides, fine floating veins, straight 
croup, stern set on high and straight, 
being very fine; if a setter, a deep 
COR Wer 3 Ore ene 88 
Mll-bred dogs you may know, by 
their being fox-muzzled, small eyes, 
bat-eared, fan-eared, short-necked, 
head set on like a pick-axe, broad 
withers, round shoulders, elbows 
‘out; small legs, feet out, called cat- 
footed; thick balls, round® barrel, 
‘yound croup; clumsy: stern, set on 
‘ow ; sickle-hammed, &c. The best 
“eross is a handsome high-mettled 
fox-hound for a sire,,and an over- 
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staunch pointer bitch, for the dam; 


then, you will have plenty of foot 
_and,courage, and no false point. , 


When you have chosen a,dog 


agreeable to the description, take 


him into the, field, see if he is a gal- 
lant beater, ranging high, running 
within himself, not over-reaching nor 
clambering, his nose up, and turned 
to the wind; endeavouring to catch 
the flying scent ; making his casts, 
twists, and offers. gallantly; not 


hanging on the haunt, nor puzzling 


for the ground scent. He must — 
quarter his ground regularly, and 
independent of his partner; not 


missing the corners of the fields. He 


must neither skulk, skirt, break field, 


follow, watch, blink, hug, labour, 


bes 


’ nor point at sight, nor be hard-nosed, 
or near-scented; but wind his game 


Cc 
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at long distances, keep his ‘points 
fast, back the same without jealousy, 


erouch to dog, birdy and, gun; to 


the signal of the hand, and the words 
*To-ho!” without being captious,or 
capricious. | The latter mean. his 
standing, when you call, as if laugh- 
ing, and will not come.’ If you see 
him chap inhis point, it is an excel- 
Jent symptom; if he mouth and hug 
his game, it discovers the real zest. 
If a dog has not been well trained, 
when-he comes upon the haunt, you 


will see him flourish, twist, dash, 


jumps run at shot, &c, which are the 
effects of high courage, and are to be 
remedied byopractices ©) 6) 1 


> Spaniels should be» flew-jawed, 
swell hung, open muzzled,: rather 


Jong in the neck, great liberty in the 
back; «very short thick legs, a little 
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: ns sl icsanagncniotcinne , 
and ‘good stickers; which you «may 
know,’ by trying them in cold-rainy 
q weather, when, if they will rough 
q _ well, not coming to heel, nor sitting 
| q ‘on. the roots of) trees, licking and 
picking themselves, making» beds, 
p keel! you may depend upon: their 
being right'in the breed. Next ob- 
serve if they quest and road their 
game steadily, knowing the toe 
, q from the heel, opening as the scent 
strengthens; not jumping, dashing, 
or flourishing: over the road, by 
‘which means they lose their: hit, 
beat counter, and hang babbling on 
thes haunt; when, if another dag 
% own at a distance, they are apt to 
q _ at have instead of) packing. 
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The principal’ thing’to be observed 
in'managing them} is’ to’ keep them 
from Fanning outside, taking ‘them 
hunt at hand, and down to charge’; 
prevent their following, by throwitig 
them 6 ‘right and ‘left; babbling 
and standing at bay, by renning wp, 
and flogging or driving them’ off; 
chacing hares and ‘rabbits, by the 
words “Ware! flix!” Never chastise 
a dog after hehas committed a fault, 
but as nearly in the’act ‘as possible. 
When you punish, have him upon a 
training cord; do not loose him till 
he has become reconciled; if you do, 
he will very likely skulk ; therefore 
coil the ‘cord upon your hand, and 
keep him at’ heel’ some ‘time, then 
- give him liberty upon: the’ cord by 
-dégrées. ° If you discover any symp- 

' tom Of 'skulking, stake the cord;and — 
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 deave hima field or two; then return, 
reward, Let him off upon, the cord, 
_ and when he, beats freely, you may 
venture to take, it, off. Ifa dog is 
_ callous.to the whip, with a slip-cord 
_ . hold him, up with your hand, till, he 
__isalarmed. , You may use the whip 
; 4 at the same time... 2...) cu 
their tempers, that they will not bear 
4 D any punishment, from the, hand: 

these you must let punish themselves, 
_ by check collars, and cross puzzles. 
Not knowing, from, whence the, pu- 
_ ‘nishment comes, they are not offended 
with you. These are for pointers and 
setters; for spaniels, loaded collars, 
; collars to take.a fore foot up in, &e. 
__.« For hare and_rabbit shooting, use 
4 the sbort-legged wire-haired beagles: 
.” - | 
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they are flew-jawed, heavy hung, and 
deep mouthed: if well managed, they 
will never leave trail, till their game 
is either dead, or Trufi to ground. 
When you want to. call away, endea- 
vour to cross the trail and take them 
up; as rating them will cause them 
to change, and leave trail when a 
hare breaks cover; which they should 
not do, but run the ring, and bring 
her back. Always take them to and 
from cover on’ couples, to prevent 
their breaking away. 6) 60 

A ‘greyhound should. be shirk- 
jawed, prick-eared, a long neck, thin 
withers, deep shoulders, broad hooped 
back, broad loins, flat. sides well Jet 
down, deep. gaskins, straight Jegs, 
short from the hock: to the pastern 
joint, thin feet pointed, avvery long 
fine stern, and large floating veins. 


very thick; flesh hang-up; soas they 
_ mayvexert themselves to reach’ it ; 
the pulling it gives liberty to’ the 
neck, jaws, &c. Within a fewdays 
of their coursing, give them each 
__ twovor ‘three ounces of beef steak, 
bi . ew sree ‘before 


of assee foetida dropt into” it: this 
( will comfort the ‘stomach and _pre- 
using a little oil, particularly after 
" levéry course, 6! eho) imbed Look 
-.ehe keitnel for dogs should lie on 
_ a descént; so that it may dry quickly. 
Dihiidpei ited you wash it, shut the 
ima their ‘lodging-house or 
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grass court, (which should be twiteh 
grass,) till itis dry; as nothing will 
sooner give them the red taint than 
padding upon the wet bricks. . In- 
stead of bricks largeflags are prefer- 
able, as they will sooner dry. Let 
their beds (which should be clean 
wheat straw and deal shavings,) be 
always shaked morning and evening, 
to prevent stench; and the kennel 
swept out. Burn tobacco and. sul- 
phur once a year; shut it as close as 
possible, to keep the smoke in, then 
white-wash it: this’ operation will 
prevent disorders. In summer feed 
them with oatmeal boiled in water, 
until it become a thick jelly; boil 
flesh, till it come off the bones: 
Mix the flesh and the broth toge+ 
ther, when you want to feed. | In 
winter you’ may use half barley- — 
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meal’ with the oats. When you 
nd a dog eat very greedily, take 
him from the mess when you see he 
is well filled sand nurse the puny 
ones by feeding with your hand, 
and picking the best for them. . 
; HS Loh Ody sida wii) debSde Mie + 
a ped (stale: ciacimealatatantonndionerise Tease ew 
B20 sino uote animes deg d acter Ne rk: 
_— Mw) RULES FO! R 0 URSING. stagooty 
_ Have the dogs all:in couples and in 
eliand: except) the matched , dogs, 
which the fewterer, or letter loose, 
om ena n the reav of the 
1 » When a hare is found, three 
a ‘So- bia ell coal ie to, put 
“the dogs on the alert; then start the 
acibeivoisituiclaloneutheroen 
-andsattend to the course. The dog 
“that gives the first turn, and there 
fterwards «be neither cote, slip,.or 


r a 
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wrench, he is the wimner.. If one 
dog gives the first:turn, and the other 
dog bears the hare, the latter wins. 
A go-by,: or bearing the hare, “is 
equivalent to two turns. If neither 
dog bears the hare; then ‘he that 
leads last to covert wins. If one 
dog turns: the: hare,serves himself, 
and turns her again, it is equal to a 
cote, which is esteemed two turns. 
If all the course be) equal, she that 
bears the hare wins; and) if she be 
not borne, the course is equal. Ifa 
dog has a fall in a course, and yet 
performs his part, he may challenge 
a turn more than he gave. If a dog 
turns the hare, serves himself, and 
gives divers cotes, and yet ,in the 
end stands still.in the field, the other 
dog, running home to the covert, shall 
win... If by misfortune a dog is rode 
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over in @ course, it is void) If a 
dog _ the first and last turns, and 
there be no other advantage, he that 
Be itd: turn wins. If there be 
no\ cotes! given between a brace of 
ogs, but yet one serves the other at 
turning, then he:that gives the hare 
the most turns wins; and if one gives 
as many turns as. the other, ‘then he 

peisnseasons the hare wins. | Messrs. 
apiand the umpires inust de. 
all matters of dispute before 
i iisciaihacananes ots GRIP G, poy 
bir ihias enieo > itipeg WARD gusdgep 
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pie SHOOTING, ba ast ran 
cipal thing to Be observed 


vsti flying, or running, i is to 
1e object go a fair distance before 


hy Dice taicgauet up; then throw it 
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upon the object at full sight, ‘and 
pull instantly.) The finger being @ 
day’s march behind, is the principal 
cause of missing, as thatgives liberty 
or time for flinching. Never carry 
the gun with the object, nor shoot 
before it, as it cannot get out in the 
compass of a point-blank shot, and 
it may turn, in which case your shot 
will pass it. If you are fond of snap- 

‘shooting, which is requisite in cock 
‘and rabbit shooting, mind ‘never to 


“hold full upon’ the object at’ short 


distances. If a side shot, take its 
head; if going from you, take: its 


“wing; never shoot full at coveys ; 


i.e. in amongst them, called flanking 
them, &c. When you miss, and 
seem confident that your sight was 
good, depend upon the: fault being 
the finger not obeying the eye; 
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> therefore be not intimidated, but 
a ndeavour to pull quick the instant 
; h you see the gun cover. the object: 
| you cannot -be too sharp: + Stretch 
your eyes wide open, an d look hard. 
_ Ifyou feel to Ainch, take a sandwich 
and a glass of brandy ; after which, 
_stand.as still as possible at least five 
_ minutes, and then proceed. There are 

ee 
; ‘run, but ROWE APR APT Ahie 


| cove) will obtres stent by 
Pm — i tteseebelge holding 
al he ck, to keep. the direc- 
ns in which ey you must im- 

y step aside, _ aoedih 
lisa rey Paahi tiseheas 
belt | aeeatind § reais: Bods heb okay hh 


Mer d ote h acre h) obalt weet 
i) 
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fF bho GABE edsey 

_ BEATING FOR GAME.) 
You will know if there is game in 
your beat by the use, which is, 
seratchings, buskings, racks, vand 
paths in the fields and covers; creeps 
and muises by the side of ditto, and 
the hedges, eroteys, and droppings 
about them ; chalkings and markings 
of woodcocks in’ the rides, round 
ponds, &e. in covers; muitings of 
snipes in marshes, ‘meadows, ’ fens, 
sp pring- heads, &c. ‘Grouse ‘are’ von 
abisily of the hills, by the bogs. 
When they discover you, the cock 
challenges, and they all ran, ‘or take 
wing, and will go a mile in astr aight 
direction; and then drop. Pheasants 
are found in young rough covers, the 
‘first. fortnight ; after” which, being 
disturbed, they go to the high slopes, 


q where, the leaf being on, they save 
_ themselves for a while, and beat you. 


_-noons, you will find them rodeing ; 
1 plinitisvoonamenint are eiaaa not 


"plodding, Dut, are quick plein 
4 the road, and knowing the toe from 
the heel, you. will, be able to take 
p shotsiat;them,lefore. shexannaely the 
| “high slope. MOPORE LOR SA of 
a pai GoctasioiD findin turnips, stub- 
_ bles, rough grounds, shady. placé 
_clovers, grass, and particularly. in 
fresh broken, up’ woodlands; there 
_ Being plenty of antseggs, these are 
famous, breeding, grounds, Inthe 
_paizing season, nich is ealled their 
"sooing}time, being the proper season — 
, training. young | dogs, you m wi i 
d them chiefly in fallows and tar. 
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nips that are left, until April, when 
pice then being 

F nest, or nesting. In eta 
he hen they Peevey babbling 
be rte peuka! the fences by turnips ‘ 
which will cause > them to ‘yun and. 
i saah uh Oe v n they will lie 
fast, and enable: you ‘to ‘pick them 
Ms singly. Sometimes you may di- 
atheng it shooting large shot at 

a. ae distance | at them? this i is a 
bad p 0, a — ‘may wound iaile 
that on go oor ‘and. ‘die.’ Yoa 
will 0 fien see a whole covey take 
iad? sia’ sigh! Sigh Nee 
te li ‘Many sportsmen will 
pursue eee beat ie y close for them, 
Ww whichis is generallyin vain, as they ‘often 
dake a a circui tous ro rout Ee ae 
seudding un da Ca 
fore, if you are ine tna to nd them, 
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return and beat the grounds from 


whence you drove them first. Much 


fagging might be saved gentlemen, 
by the keeper’s going forward and 


beating the bare grounds with a 


racing terrier, that has plenty of 
tongue. This mode will bring the 
birds into less compass. 

Hares you will find in the standing 
corn, which they will follow, as long 
as there is any, from whence you 
should drive them: with beagles, 
waiting for them at the gates, &c. 
After the corn is cut, they go to the 


, turnips and stubbles, where you will 


generally find them about two throws 
in from the sides, some in the fences, 
&e. In wet weather they lie on the 
hills, and in dry weather in the vallies. 
In their breeding time they likedamp 


grounds, as it cools their courage. 
D2 
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- Quails you: will find’ in the stub: 
bles; rails in’ the standing barleys, 
clovers, &c.; and woodcocks by the 
sides of the rides, walls,rotten’banks, 
and ponds, in cover: where, ‘when 
you! are beating ‘for them,” ‘boys 
should be placed on trees, to mark ; 
and if you wish’ not to disturb the 
gaine, have some to brush, or elose- 
mouthed dogs, which the gaine do 
not mach minds 

-Woodcocks are taken by flight- 
nets, hoisted up in the rides, in large 
covers, by pullies fixed upon trees: 
this isdone when they move for their 
food, at dusk of night. The/nets 
must be attended to, to take them 
as they beat themselvés down. You 
may take them with bridge springes 
where they feed; the neoses made 
with doubled horse-hair, the hoisters 


4 . 
spree ined elie 


a S eonilinmnadnaedeat 
_ draws with your foot, «and» plant 
| i i eee aw long 
grassy rushes, sedgesy. &e: where you 
4 stele ele eamteindocheds their 
q ereeps very thick, plant’ without 
_ bridges. Lay the nooses one sidé on 
the ground, and the other rising : 
fasten’ the ends to the grass or small 
q prickers.~ Always tie a piece of - 
waxed thread tothe end of the hair, 
: to fasten it by, as it will be apt to | 
- get loose. Adpidoio Haubesies dod 
_ © Wheat-earsave taken under ground ; 
_asifollows: Dig two spits of earth 
ut, inthe form of the letier V; put. 
two single hair nooses into: a stiel, 
‘Split in ‘the centve, wiih the! iwo 


di 


ends left whole. Lay it across the 
centre, with the bottom of the nooses 
within an inch of the bottom; then 
lay the earth over them, leaving the - 
two ends open about six inches long, 
into which they will go freely ; 
when they come to the centre, the 
light appearing from the other side 
induces them to, proceed, when, in 
turning the corner, they are taken. 
Larks are taken by springes on long 
cords laid across. each other, at any 
length you please. Stake them at 
the ends, open the nooses at least 
two inches in diameter, and _ place 
them equal on each side the twine; 
then sprinkle a little chaff in aringe 
over them, quite thin. Place your- 
self in a diich, ready to take them 
out; this near the middle of the 
field, where you see them feed, in 


, 
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snow. Some drag for them witha 
silk net at night; by which means 
they may be taken when there is no 


snow. Quails are taken by a call, 


by which you will find where ‘they 


are; then get up wind of them ; lay 


_your net on the stubble, which should 


ibe eight by eight yards in size, and 


two inches and a half mashes; silk 


as best. Lie behind the net, and . 
‘mimic their note. - If the cock an- 


swers, mimic the hen; and if ‘she 
answers, mimic the cock, and they 


will come quite close. When under 


‘the net, crawl up to it, and’ tread 


the edges down, and take them out. 
In their wooing time, which is from 
March to July, as with partridges, 
they are easily taken ; but it is bet- 
ter to wait for the bevy till the lat. 
ter end of August.’ Feed for thent 


iin. 
is chiltern-wheat, wheat-meal, and 
milk, made into a paste, with’ some 
whole wheat mixed with it» This 
is excellent fattening for all kinds of 
poultry. Give them plenty of sand 
and water. W ood-pigeons breed 
twice in a year, in April and August, 
and sit from fourteen to seventeen 
days. When they are near flying, 
and you wish to have them) rather 
larger, pass a string: through ihe 
bottom of the nest, and ‘tie. it to 
their legs, and. the old ones will con- 
tinue feeding them. House-pigeons 
are called by different names, viz. : 
capuchins, barbels, jacks, powters, 
croppers, wattle-duns, carriers, runts, 
which latter are famous breeders ; 
horsemen, which are of the carrier 
kind ; aimond tumblers, and great 
rods, which are the largest of all. 
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“the at breed! neatly all the year 


I i tr rn, should bs 


old rubbish of a pulled-down house, 
: esd salt, equal quantities ; 

it upon a board, on a pole, near 
heir house; set a large lump of 
ock salt in’ their house, and hang a 
ag filled with cummin-seed over it: 


Hoang ‘young; and do not 
ettted Wee ‘bn edl, NRE ERE 
hen yon see they are too nu- 
MH? ect idloee [48 HF). Rovner 
rst eens nine te pel owl as 
ee Ce tain davbe), rauears ¥ 
ffm ywialdints dae ane « lig 
hd erga ods, brit sy Hhion 


Seaieibeneur wamndiad: aaslen or 


' will greatly entice them. Clean 
‘the’ house’once a year, when they’ 


vA 


Fie 


ald 
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agiteatt {tol yaaa tera fin i) 
pe hi 
Have your house well constructed, 
so. as.it may be conveniently cleaned, 
which should be done once. a week ; 
feed them once a day: Their, food 
should be pea-meal and. new grains, 
with a little clover, hay, and some 
eabbages, turnips, &c. In hot wea- 
ther use. pollard with the pea-meal 
instead of grains, as they must not. be 
given when'sour; young clover, tares, 
&e. When. they get pot-bellied, give 
them young green broom, and some 
bread well toasted. One doe will pro- 
duce eight litters in a year, average 
five ata litter, will be forty, which, 
at 1s.6d. will amount to 31. at which 
rate, forty does will bring 1201. a-year. 
The muck (which is very exceHent) 
will pay half their food, and their 


, 
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_ \ extra’prices at’ which’ the breeding 


does and backs are’sold will cover 
losses. ‘Your stock should’ be the 
largest hare-headed: sort. ° Colours 
white, grey, black with silver hairs 
interspersed, &¢@. 


————<—— 


HARE, FOX, AND STAG HUNTING. 


In hunting the hare, you will find 


_ her make use of many artifices, such 


‘as running to a head, heading back, 


_ thereby foiling’ the ground; then 


throwing two or three’ times, and 
making head. again, which puts the 
dogs to a check, causing them te 
overshoot, and gives herian opportu- 
nity of throwing in again, and re- 
turning onthe foil. In which case, 


make your casts counter till) you 
: E 
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come to her home, where you will 
find her. Sometimes, when she is 
very hard run, she will take vault: 
sometimes, after several throws, she 
will lay down, take the water, &c. 
and let the hounds overshoot. 
_» The fox will shew greater cunning. 
‘When unkennelled, and on the pad, 
‘he will hunt the hounds, as they do 
him, curveting, throwing, &c. whilst 
he is running counter. This, brings 
the hounds to a check ;to prevent 
which, quarter your hounds, to make 
him break cover, which he will do 
down sor side .wind, if possible. 
Sometimes, after a few miles run, he 
will take anew fence, let the hounds 
overshoot; and return upon the foil ; 
in which case; you must draw coun- 
‘ter, as before. Sometimes he will 
curvet up to a river, chink, or arch, 
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by which means he often saves him- 
self. | 

‘The stag shews still greater cun- 
ning, by often leaving his harbour, 
stalking forth, thereby thinking to 
foil the ground, and destroy his 
view and fumet. When unharboured 
and ‘emprimed, he will make head 
straight :across. the ‘country ; :and 
_.when closely pursued, will return to 
the herd, put up: another, and sink 
in ‘his place, particularly when in 
the’ grease, by which means they 
save one another. To prevent the 
_ehange, you should take the marks 
of your stag. 
© The buck will do the same, except 
leaving his lodge, and. running so 
large a ring, the former being more 
-venturous,, They haunt in Novem- 
ber in furze and thick shrvhs; in 
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in young wheats and rye; February 
and March, in. thick, bushes; April 
asec iso 
June and July, out-woods.and.pur- 
tremens imnihan ih 


| quite a recluse... oP aR, 
They. are in’ season for hunting a 
little after Midsummer-day to.Holy- 
rood, September 26th; and for kill- 
ing fromthe latter end of June to 
the middle of | September, Does, 


5S 
October, November, December, and 
January. Then follow the spaid does, 
which should be taken amonth or six 
weeks previous, and their feet pared 
till made quite tender, which will 
keep them at lodge, where they will 
lie and grow fat, by feeding them. 


-Heavers and mules come in in rat- 


__ ting season ; fawns as they grow into 


‘i size: cut them from four to seven 
_ days old. They are called the first 
_ year through, a fawn; the second, a 
_ pricket; the third, a sorrel; the 
_ fourth, a sore; the fifth, a bare- 


buck, or buck of the first head: the 


sixth, abuck. They are fit to kill 


in their seventh year, and never out- 

livetheir ninth year. Somearekilled — 

at five years old, but are not prime,’ 

the grease running all out. The does’ 

are called after ~ bucks, prefixing’ 
E 
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the word sister, thus, sister-pricket, 
sister-sorrel, &c.) Bucks cast their 
heads once,a year, when they are 
said to mew. . They feel.a great alarm 
at the drop of a horn, as it, unba- 
lances the head. The parts: of. the 
horn:are the beam, the brow antlers, 
the centre ditto, palm. and. croches. 
When a buck is seen rubbing his 
head against a tree, to get the pills 
of his new horns, he is said to fray: 
The stag is said to have no head the 
first year, ands called a calf-spitter, 
or brocket ; the second, a pricket or 
gyrl; the third, a spaid; the fourth, 
a staggard, the fifth a stag or hart. 
The parts of the horns are, the burr, 
the pearls, the beam, the gutters in 
the beam, the brow angles, and the 
tines. _Theirages are known by the 
size and number of them; bucks 


nd royals, or croches. The fe-. 
_ males are called, as with deer, sister, 
_ spitter, sister spaide; the fourth year 
: ! a hind or roe... To know a wet doe 
_ from, amdry one, observe her coat: 
_ ifshevis dry, you will see little twists 
_ of hair sticking up, which are called 
quills; likewise she, will set her 
. head, and single up high, and look 
"more round and straight. The wet . 
; ie aesuideonnubinite along slowly, 
> anging her head and single low. 
‘There. are various sorts, but these 
_are the aban _ When cased 
_ and broke up, the parts are the head, 
Bi iseite the shoulders, the breast, the 
4 ee oe Theumbles, 

sis composed of the doncets, the 
vin the velvet tenderlngs 
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“In shooting them, there is great 
cate to be taken to know their ages, 
and whether in high condition or not ; 
likewise if does are wet or dry. Never 
shoot end-ways, or foul: shoot a buck 
through the head, and a doe through 
the shoulder, as a bloody shoulder is 
held in high estimation. Immediately 
after they are down, run up and cut 
the throat. Be as expeditious as pos-: 
sible in lacing, casing, and drawing 
the shoulders, paunching, &c. as the 
fat will peel off with the skin, and’ 
the buck, in hot weather, will turn 
green. ‘Some break them up hot, 
others the next it ; ei latter 
is best. \ ROTI 
They are generally ‘rode to the 
gun, though you may get into a tree 
near their walks, and wait for them. 
Or when you want to take them to 
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remoyes, or, bucks .to stall-feed, if 


the stall or lodge is not constructed 


properly for that purpose, build a 
pen where. they, are usually fed, near 
a tree, with hurdles, double height. 
Have a gate that will fall to and 
fasten quickly. . Feed them till they 


come.in freely ; then plant yourseif 


in the tree, with a cord.tied to the 


gate, by which means you can take 
them. They, are sometimes. taken 
with a toil, or net, into which they 
are drove with a reel made with iong 


feathers, and a long cord, an hundred 


yards long; and sometimes a dog is 


_ used to drive them in with. Where 


_ trees stand handy across their main 


waiks, tie two lines, one above the 
other, the height they, run; drive 
them in with a,dog. When they are 


forced, their horns lie straight.with 
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the neck, which will (when in) en- 
tangle them. If they are to be stall- 
fed, tie their legs, and saw their 
horns off just. below the antlers; 
blind them with sacking, them take 
aheur to stallecs |) ideo. . os. raters 
_ The best food for them is clover- 
“al cut, and oil-cakes, ground and 
mixed. Common feed in the park 
is hay, beans, chesnuts, and drum- 
headed cabbages. Vi hen taken with 
the greens (which you may know by 
their leaving the herd, and lying in 
wet gr ounds, when their. teeth are 
generally loose), give them dirty po- 
tatoes, grown in loamy clay, and 
clover hay. If they will not feed, 
eram them with barley-meal pellets, 
and they must be housed.’ There 
should be vaults made by the sides 
of hills, in parks, for deer to lodge in 
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__ when the weather is very wet, and 
_ feeding stalls in different parts. Vert, 
(which is al] kinds of green wood in 
forest), with the beech-mass, makes 
_ the venison much finer flavoured than 
ark feed; though these may be much 
ql improved, by carrying them plenty of 
: _ browse-wood. ae et 
_ perly fed, may be three head. » 

Gq When yow are in search pa out- 
-diers, either stag or buck, go up wind 
early in mornings, to find him at 
_ gelief or feed, when you may watch 
him to cover. This done, go for a 
i -pblood-hound ; take him upon the 
yam, or cord; try the ring walks, 
- entries, goings out, &e. ; and where 
Hi you) find fresh view, or slot, and 
famishings in the’ rides and glades, 
make blemishes. and -plashes ‘in the 
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ghoot, will eriable you to draw coun- 
tér; and recover your beat. You will 
know when’ you are near him, by the 
dog’s bearing hard°upon the lyam, 
ard beginning’ to Iapise, or open, 
which* you must prevent.» When 
found; if ‘he is*for a hunt, have the 
hounds upon aside’ lay, near where 
you think’he will pass. Rouse him 
up; when heisemprimed, loose your 
hound; aid sound your horn for un- 
coupling the hounds. | After a long 
yin, he will get embossed or tired, 
which ‘you ‘will know by his coat 
looking black. He will tapish, 2. ¢. 
lurk; skulk, and sink; which latter 
term means lying down, with his 
feet'close under his belly, and putting 
his nose close to the ground, to pre- 
vert the scent flying; when great 
eare ‘should be taken to ‘prevent the 
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hounds overshooting and losing him 
by default: if this should happen, 
you. must draw counter, making 
. your casts till he is recovered, and. 
so on, till he is run down. The first 
that is in cuts his throat, and takes 
say, which is, opening his belly, to 
see how fat he is; the rest taking a 
chop at his throat as they come up; 
>. then sound a racheat, to call the 
lagging dogs in; reward them with 
the blood, which is called a quarry; 
keep them to the neck, that they 
may not get partial to the haunches; 
finish with another racheat, and a 
general hoo-up. | 
» Coursing them in a Paddook —It 
_ must be a mile long, widening gra- 
dually all the way. From the stall 
where he is. to. be turned out to the 
end, there must be a large sheet of 
F 
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water to receive him, 'to prevent the 
dogs spoiling him. Stands are placed 
by the sides for the’speciators, as on 
race-grounds. 


HUNTING THE OTTER. 
He haunts by the sides of rivers, in 
which are his yents, or caves;.in back 
ditches, under old trees, are his hords, 
or houghs. Look sharp for his suage 
and seal, trails in the grass, &c. His 
vents you will find from three to 
five or six yards from the side of the 
river or pond, which. lead down to 
the bottom; his seal on the mud, 
suage in’ the grass, &e. perhaps the 
tail-end of a large fish. If you have 
the right breed of dogs, they will 
soon find him, by drawing regularly. 
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Ifyou use a spear, when he unvents, 
strike before the prime. This distance 
you must judge by the depth of the 
water; but as he affords much excel- 
ent sport, by taking the dogs down 
and holding them under water, it is 
a a pity to use the apne A net, seven 
inch mash, with a wall about three 
feet mash, made with strong cord, 
and heavy leaded, will take him un- 
_ der water, when he is beating the 
_ stream, and with it you may entangle 
him on land. When taken, pass a 
_ knife through the end of his pole, put 
aw short piece of stick through it, and 
tie accord to.it about four yards long, 
| owith a cork bung attheend. This | 
f -you may govern him by, and when 
pmuiting him, it willbe a guide upon 
the water fon) you, and prevent his 
om pers Jost... Keep him in a tub of 
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water, and give him fish for his diet. 
He being an amphibious animal, put 
the tub into a secure place, where he 
may pass in and out of it at leisure. 


_ HUNTING THE BADGER. 


Hx lies in yery strong earth, full of 
chambers, in zigzag directions, in the 
day-time. At night he goes out in 
‘pursuit of his prey; at which time 
go and bag all the holes at earth ; 
place some men to watch them ; then 
goand draw with some sticking dogs, 
of the bull-terrier kind. Perhaps he 
may bea mile from home ; therefore 
you must make casts round, and if 
you know of pasture grounds, where 
cows feed, or have fed, most likely you 
will find him there, turning over the 


dung, to get the grubs, or he may be 
after game. | When you see cow-dung 
turned over, and moss coliected into 
iu Jarge heaps in cover, be assured it is 
_ a badger ; his fiants will likewise lie 
4 about where he frequents. On being 
R ‘disturbed, heimmediately runs home, 
_ where the bags will recei'e him; or 
7 if you wish to continue hunting him, 
: make a fire upon his earths, which 
will keep him out: The male is 
-eallled a boar, the cree a sow, vata 
; the, young ones pigs. — 


BPH Some) TARA 1 erat oriies ae BA 
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made, and cudgelling, to make them 
skip from tree to tree. In these at- 
tempts they sometimes fall, which 
causes a great shout: and they are 
frequently forced to run a long way 
‘to a tree, when they are in danger of 
being taken. All the sport consists 
in hunting them from one tree to 
~ another. 


HUNTING THE MARTEN CAT. 

THE marten will run many miles, and 
afford most exeellent sport, often 
treeing, at which time the dogs stand 
at bay whilst he gets wind: then 
cudgel him down again, and so on 
till he is run down. He seldom dies, 
without giving the i a o re- 
¢eipt.upon their noses, 
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; Fe os eh ein 
HUNTING THE WILD BOAR, 


ae Re usps 
; As he is very dangerous, great care 
7 should be taken to prevent his tusk- 
: ing the horses on which gentiemen 
} are mounted, | The wound should 
4 be given them with a spear, bahine 
AREA sei ogee ve bvicehs 
: Shooting them is hi sionals 
i practised; getting up in trees, and 
letting the dogs bring them round, 
_ Dogs are often spoiled by them. 


By jis Sihabicit elidel dicical “gar 
es bat) Aipelaie BO Sy ey Tis 
Piaines BQ. TRAP. A, FOX IN COVER, 
Maxe a shrape with some. hic 
_ moulds where the hares’ paths meet, 
- and Jay some small pieces of sheep’s 
diver (broiled: over. wood embers) 
_ about it; drawia sheep’s pauneh, or 
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oil of rhodium, and hare’s urine, on 
rags, from it, in different directions. 
This should be done about six o’ciock 
at night; or it may be done in the 
night. When you miss the baits, look 
for the prints; if the ball of a fox; 
plant two traps, heads outwards, 
about six inches apart; heal them 
very carefully. The bridge of a trap 
should bear a pound weight, 2. e. a 
pound weight should just spring it 
before it is covered: this will allow 
a good depth of earth to cover it. 
Never touch the earth with your 
hands till you have rubbed them 
with the baits, which piece take 
away. Lay the baits as before, some 
in the centre, and two or three at 
the edge of the jaws of the trap: 
this will bring his pad on to the 
bridge. Never lay any baits on the 
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coulda by the muzzle. 

fon your shrape you should dis- 
a cover the prints of a house-cat, 
marten-cat, pole-cat, or stoat, place 
ipa. sby in the centre, fasten it down, 
: oe lay iia ne baits as Rie 


r prabahility of a fox coming. - 
“When you plant for the marten se- 
rately, pour a few drops of the 
tincture of valerian upon the moulds 
which lie on the trap, and let the 
Y yait be a jay or pigeon f fastened be- 
“hind it. 

. ‘To trap a fox i in field, plant three 
‘ aps i ina triangle, | heads outwards, 
by the side. of a field ; two in ‘the 
row where uo”; have balled him: 
is sure to return | the third night, 
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if not sooner. Cut a hare or rabbit 
open, and stake it down in the cen- 
tre, then begin to draw about two 
yards from it on one side.. Take a 
large circle, and come the same dis- 
tance on ithe other side ; there take 
your drag up. When he comes either 
way, this will cause him to check, 
and throw at the bait, when he will 
be taken. Your drag may be a 
sheep’s paunch, or as before. A rat 
in a water furrow, the water standing 
two inches deep, fastened ona stake, 
with a trap at each end, will do. 
To trap him at earth, level the 
moulds at the entries with a stick, 
any time in the day; go the next 
morning; and you will see if he has 
been out or in. If he is in, pass 
your traps in as far as will admit 


their springing; heal them properly, 
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en get some sticks, and arch the 
ole over ; lay § sods upon them, till | 
e hole is quite darkened. As he 
approaches carelessly till the light 
’ appears, he will be in the trap before 
the is aware. The badger i is taken i in 
the same way. If) you draw for him, 
ithe sige and baits must be pork. 


Puanr traps by the sides of warm 
s TON ahi witha Be ig or or young 


ates or ‘stiles, turn them as the. 


e goes, a which they will 
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be sure to turn, seeing the light ap- 
pear from the other side. You must 
plant a trap.in the centre. 


——— 


"TO. TRAP SMALL HAWKS. 
T1za live mouse by its leg, above the 
hock, on the bridge of the trap, and 
plant it where you~ see him pass; or 
a pigeon’s head, with the eye turned 
upwards; or a small bird: tied to a 
stick by its neck, and hung over the 
bridge of the trap: this the stoats 
will jump at. You may tie the bird 
on the top of a short stake, as if sit- 
ting, and. plant a trap under it. 
Where you see hawks of any kind 
beating young clovers for the birds, 
plant two or three traps in. different 
parts of the field, with a jay, leveret, 
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_ 6r' small bird, for baits, and you will 
. be sure to = ‘ oe 


, en is best, fisted between tif 
stubs, in a two ” year old slop, 
4 making a little wing on each side 
the trap. It being set in the entrance, 
phen he strikes, ‘not’ Being able to 
] ered it, he sets sale other foot dow we 
Land iy’takén. In very hot: winieh 
tien baits ‘i be- destroyed by 
maggots, &e. fasten a piece of scarlet 
i sti down, which they will strike 
aty very greedily. | Hn hy av 
j Crows and ravens you may take 
% et, by laying a joint of flesh in 
tl e centre of two furrows, drawn 
2 err other, i in the middle ofa 
Mea. ‘Plant ‘the traps, ‘one about 
ir inches from ‘the’ bait, another 


about a yard; as they walk up thé 
By: G “ 
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furrows, they will, be taken. Single 
wire. springes laid in the furrows, 
with one side turned up a little, will 
take them by the legs. Eggs dropt 
singly about the land, with two or 
three clods set up to plant traps 
between ; or half an egg-shell stuck 
on the bridge of a trap, with moist 
clay, and, put just under. water, at 
the edges of ponds, or put one in 
a three-fang’d stick, and set it up 
in the water, with the trap before it, 
the water being a little too deep for 
him to go to it, he will set his foot 
upon the bridge to reach it. 

In cover you may bring them to 
the gun, by tying a cat above the 
hock to a bender that will just keep 
her in motion ; this must, be in an 
openirg near which you can make a 
good hiding place. They will come 
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_ so'much the better, as they will not 
_staylong. To poison them, lay the 
_ ribs of a horse in the arm of a naked 
| tree, about the middle of a cover ; 
chop some flesh, entrails, &e. and 
mix plenty of nux vontica with it, 
4 To poison the otter, slit the back 


“his vent to his head ; ‘put a little 
_ corrosive sublimate into it, and close 
t well, so as the water: cannot get 


“you see him frequent. He never eats 
Fay AA Below thervenit; “iin «wt! 

© "To poison eubs, pass somearsenic, 
‘wit | plenty of beaten glassin it, into 
*young rooks, young rabbits, rats, en- 
‘trails cut'into lengths, ke. and throw 
m into the covers pear their earths. 


-of a large'eel, part of the way from 
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.. To poison the oldjdog and vixen. 
where you see their ball and billot 
in fields, lay some, balls, made of 
broiled sheep’s. liver shred. fine, and 
mixed, with goose grease, honey, cor- 
rosive sublimate, and ground glass. 
This will disperse quickly in. their 
stomachs, and ncnaaeien throw- 
ing it up... «i 
olf you, wish to. aa perl ‘nal 
pitfall them. at. the mouths of the 
earths, or dig them... You will often 
find them in \conies burrows, where 
they, are easily dug out; tie\a piece 
of net.on the end of a stick, to draw 
them with; shove, it,agaimst them, 
and they will,snap at, it,.and en- 
tangle, their teeth, when, you, musi 
twist it. round, and draw, having a 
sack ready to receive them. — 

. Among the artifices of the fox are, 
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_ the vixen leaving her cubs wlien they 
ean’ run, going a little way from the 
earth, and lying down, waiting to 
' ‘see if they will'venture out to follow 
her; if they do, she returns, and 
“most cruelly worries them, being 
aware of the danger to which they 
expose themselves. They rob badgers 
‘of their earths, by Jeaving their bil: 
1 ot and urine at their entrances. The 
i atter, being more cleanly, leave them 
the filthy habitation. Rabbits they 
tob, by frightening them away.— 
V hen they are after their prey, in 
‘over, they lie down close in ‘the 
i ‘uns where game come to their feed, 

and throw on to them. When at 
feed, they roll and creep about, till 
y ithin throw, at which they are very 
dex terous. Indark nights, they look 
mia down: ae eyes being like 
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small balls’ of fire, make the fowls 
reach their heads down till they fall. 
You may make @ fox shoot himseif 
when he goes for fowls, by placing a 
dead one in his way, with a gun 
about ten yards from it, with a’wire 
fixed to’ the trigger reversed: the 
fowl being before.a crotch, over the 
wire, when he pulls, off goés the gun, 
and down drops poor Reynard. ° 

_ To take a hawk without injury, 
set a bridge springe, with ’a’smali 
live bird or mouse’ fastened on the 
bridge of the springe: this’ may be 
done on a post where you see him 
pass, on the top of a stake, ot on the 
BromMdyy: id A ie NPD 

| In nesting timé, you may take all 
kinds of birds with lime, as follows: 
Put a rush of two, well limed, round 


the inside of the nest; lime two or 
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7 three bits of spray, and stick into 
the edges; when they flutter, these 
_ will entangle will so as you ial 
easily take them. - : aia | 
To have a bit of fun sieith mag- 
pies, | where you see them feed, 
make little twists of white paper, 
| open at the top, wide enough te 
admit .the -head, Lime ’ the inside 
a edges, pass them into the ground 
¥ with a dibble, then drop a small bit 
_ of flesh: into each: when they pop 
i. aheirs heads in, they will become 
_ hoodwinked, and fly up almost out 
_. of sight, then drop down, and so on. 
- Pigeons may be taken in the same 
“ way, with brown paper, and two or 
_ three peas:dropt into each. This is 
to be done where they feed. 
oy «To take herns (being great enemies 
hy im fisheries) take a small roach, or 
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very small eel; put it upon an eels 
hook with aline; lay itin the water, 
where it is about six inches deep: 
fasten the line to the:side. A few of 
these, laid) where they frequent, 
will not fail of success. 

Calls for vermin, quails, rails, &c. 
‘may be had of the bird-fanciers in 
London. Crying like’ a ‘hare will 
bring ravens, crows, magpies, jays, 
hawks, &c: and crying like a rabbit 
will bring polecats, stoats, &e. from 
the rabbits’ hoids, which is easy to 
do with the mouth.) jpalovinod 

Rabbits are taken) various ways. 
If in ‘cover, they afford excelient 
sport with the gun.: If the covers are 
large, quarter them with a reel made 
with long feathers on a) cord); this, 
set about six inches high, will keep 
them up to the guns.» If they lie in 
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_ hedge-rows, double them, and plant 
_ one or two guns,at the end, where 
_ the racks meet, and you will be sure 
_ of sport. If they are in the grounds, 
ferret them out, and take shots at 
‘ them as procdeibg If, you want to 


ome in the eal Pitfalls /are 
: made with Winer ofelaps pment 


' the common hutch traps, but have. 
_ no doors; the:drop is in the centre: 
_ these should be winged. When you 
intend to wire, goin the morning 
q dewiin dry weather; put down til- 
Jers where you intend they should 
stand; Jay aysmall piece of white 
a paper against every one; to find them | 
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by. In the evening go and plant 
your wires, which must) have stumps 
to drive into the ground: this» may 
be done easiest with a mallet. Set 
them, bottoms three inches from the 
ground, right over where they pitch, 
in the short cross-paths called chops, 
in the middle of fields. When you 
can get a few carrots, lay them along 
in the deep sides of furrows, about 
two yards distant; plant a trap be- 
twixt them, as theywill quickly run 
from one to another. In winter; 
when the snow lies on the ground, 
these, or parsley, are*sure to draw 
them.» Where furrows lead to cover 
or holds, plant in them and the main 
paths. at evening; then go in ‘the 
night and drive them im with dogs, or 
a flint and steei is a good substitute. 
‘Lhe striking aud waiking at thesame 
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q time, will cause them to run towards 
ome. You may smudge them out in 
; the holds with powder of orpine and 
’ stone brimstone. When you wire in 
"cover, find on which side of a ride the 
_ holds are; and on the contrary side 
; to that from whence they are coming 
to feed, about a yard in, plant your 
4 wires, as they come’ out very cau- 
_tiously, and pass very quickly into 
. ‘the other side, where they are taken. 
{ This: i is. viainiaiiatal in their main 


) bEeel Pay 


liens birds in pairing season, 
d cock them; or shoot the cocks 
en they are fighting, when you 
see them too numerous. Sometimes 


S4 
you will see two or three brace ‘of 
cocks together; they have passed 
their wooing days, ‘and are called 
bachelors, therefore they must be all 
killed, as they will not suffer any 
breeding near them; likewise the 
old hens, which are become hen- 
cocks, as they will fight the young 
birds from their nesting. You will 
find hen-cocks among pheasants, 
which will do the same. This is the 
cause of so many eggs being found 
singly about the fields and covers. 
Beat the clovers, to prevent the birds 
nesting there ; draw them with a 
cord, an hundred yards long ;_ carry 
some sticks, with a bit of white paper 
in the ends, to sét up as a mark for 
the mowers, where you find a nest. 
Round partridges’ and ‘pheasants’ 


é £45 BAe! hi) gel: on’ ty 
nests in cover, lay some pieces of 


j old iron, to prevent the foxes taking 
q them. Prevent plashing: hedges, as 
they drive the birds from their nests ; 
f _ likewise self-h unting dogs and house- 
cats. Shoot ravens, crows, magpies, 
_ jays, &c. by laying in wait for them 
at nest ; continue to destroy all kinds 


of vermin. When wheats are sown, 
_ they should be bushed, as the birds 
_ may be nefted there.: and barleys, as 
4 _ soonas they are rolled, with brambles, 
: prickles « downwards, and the ends 
q stuck into the ground, which. will 
— and continue the colour of the 
‘ corn A these will prevent the barleys 
{ being drawn whilst standing. (This 
"is performed by two men, with a net 
18 yards long, and. six deep, drawn 
_ along the fields in dark windy nights. 
_ Bush turnips_as soon as they are 


_ hoed, stubbles as soon as the corn is 
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cut, and fallows. Lay the bushes in 
the furrows, to prevent stalking or 
trammelling. (This is performed by 
‘moonlight, by setting a net up across 
-a furrow, inclining forward, six yards 
wide, with a long co-d, for the birds 
to pass into. They are driven from 
their jugging place, with a horse hay- 
‘ing a chain fixed to his foot, walking 
slowly : some have a stalking-horse.) 
‘Use as many burdocks as can be got, 
they being far better than bushes. 
There are other ways by which birds 
‘are taken, viz. by springes set on the 
tops of stetches that the snow has left 
bare; also in furrows, where thereisno 
snow ; and by spray daubed with lime 
in the furrows, and in their jugging 
-and busking. places... Pheasants are 
taken by wires in the creeps and 


rides in covers, and in wheats where 
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ey are bred at harvest time, and 
ear their perching trees in cover. 
lant acorns or beans upon eel-hooks 
und about, which they will take 
‘ea. ‘Wood-pigeons may be taken, 
‘the same manner. When at perch, 
in winter nights, a brimstone rag, 
‘upon a joint-pole, will smudge or 
suffocate them, till they fall. Some 
: re shot in moonlight nights, with 
i nh air-gun, Or a common one. 

‘Hares are taken by wires in cover, 
and in creeps by the sides of fences 
‘and waterlets, and in. fields in their 
in paths, particularly at harvest 
e, in the standing wheats. Gate-. 
s are likewise used next their 
d, with a dog of the lurcher kind 
» fetch them in; to prevent which, 
ve a dog, bred between a pointer 


da terrier, to run in the covers, 
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&e. at the close of evening, to dis- 
place the wires, and to prevent gate- 
netting spline; or bush the bottoms 
of the gates, to prevent the hares 
drawing under them. Put little 
benders over their main paths; put 
out all their muises through fences, 
&e.: by so doing they will top the 
hedges when forced by dogs. Where 
you find the bottoms of gates un- 
bushed, drive two or three lath nails 
into their tops, also into ‘the tops of 
stiles, and bar-ways, which will 
hang the nets, and let the hares out. 

It is right to be upon the watch at 
all times, particularly late in even- 
ings, when you will hear the hares 
ery, the pheasants flutter, &c. and if 
any person is in cover, you may know 
it, by the crows, wood-pigeons, &c. 
being on the wing. In the fields 
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4 you may hear the drag net brush over. 
4 the stubbles, and the hares cry, when 
_ taken by gate-nets or wires. When 
a you think a particular field (where 
_ one or two large coveys jugg) will be 
‘ drawn, put three or four old sickle. 
into long handles, and stick thei 
_ upon the tops of : the stetches, edges 
reversed; these, if they carry the 
" tail of the net, will divide it: they 
y must be very sharp. Unsuspected 
} shrapes made in the rides and glades 
4 in covers, will catch the prints of 
4 the poacher’s feet, by which you will 
q be enabled often to make them out. 
1 Sometimes, when they look very 
4 fresh, you may, by walbive counter, 
4 come upon them. 

a The best outside covering for a 
keeper to go out in at night, is an 


4 ass-skin dressed, with holes for sh 
: H2 : 
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arms, and loops in front. In this, 
with an invulnerable cap, covered 
with the same, he may lie down 
anywhere, without being suspected. 
The ass being a solitary animal, 
there perchance may be one within 
the skin of another, | ei 
To find wires in cover, observe 
upon which side their feed lies; on 
that side across they are planted, 
therefore you must get in about five 
or six rods, and about the same dis- 
tance into young slop from the wall, 
where, when you have found one by 
the break or moss, you may perhaps 
follow them. If there should be 
no break, yet two wires in a line, 
take an object on the other side’ of 
the cover, to which walk, looking 
sharp right and left, and you will be 
sure to find them, particularly if 
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E shiete: is hares in in them, they being 
_ so much easier seen. You may lash a 
_ pistol to a stem, and place the wire 
4 on that part of the hae you think 
_ the poacher most likely to take hold 
_ on first. The contents he will receive 
: in his hand, which will make him a 
' very slow planter of wires for the 
: future. The wires of spring-guns 
1 must be led across where poachers 
{ are obliged to plant for hares. These 
and man-traps are the best game- 
_ keepers, with a little poison laid for 
_ dogs, and a few dog spiles. ‘These 
a will injure men. 

q * ‘Deer are taken by putting a 
i whisp of hay, at the root of a tree, 
etween two stubs; then fix a hoist- 
ng halter before it. ‘When he pulls 
the hay, it will take him. Or hang 
‘ two apples upon the body of a tree, 
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high enough to make him reach up; 
a sharp hook being driven in just 
under them, will catch him under 
the jaws, on his slipping down. The 
poacher must be in ambush, from 
whence he must run and cut his 
throat. They take fawns, by paring 
their feet when first dropt ; this will 
keep them at lodge, where they will 
grow fat, and be easily taken by two 
people surrounding them with anet, 
or with a dog, with which many are 
coursed and taken in moonlight 
nights. 

Fish are taken various ways, by a 
drag and flews in the night, Instead 
of plunging, they lash bricks to a 
cord, and draw it to and from each ; 
other across the river or pond; to 
prevent which put some old sickles, 
scythes, or swords, into some Jarge 
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_ lumps of wood, and drop them in 
_ zigzag directions ‘along the river or 
pond; likewise stumps, with nails 
driven down into the bottom. To 
: find luggers, trimmers, sunk baits, 
7 eel-pots, eel-lines, starkers, &c. walk 
on the sides of the waters, with a pole 
and strong ‘cord, with a drag or 
creeper on it: this, properly used, 
- will take them: it must be thrown 
in different directions, and late at 
evenings. Carp are driven into their 
, hordes, under the’ sides, where, with 
fa semicircular net, they are taken, 
: ‘a puddling them till they fly into 
= it. ‘Some have been taken, after first 
being collected into one place, by 
f ding with new grains and blood; 
y ntoxication, with crummy bread 
ueezed on a stone, tate Cone 


with coculus indicus, and oil of a asp. 
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They will come up, and you may 
take them with a landing net; a 
casting net is much better. In June, 
carp and tench are very busy rode- 
ing, when you may feed them into 
the shallow waters, and take them 
with a casting net, and stock your 
stews for the year. Always let the 
net lie till the fish rise, as carp 
strike the mud, if there is any, but 
cannot remain there long, as it makes 
them sick. When you drag a pond, 
have two drags, one about three yards 
behind the other, as the fish- will 
strike the mud, and let the lead-line 
slip over them; when, thinking they 
are safe, they precipitate themselves 
into the other. For tench, you may let 
flews stand with a brass candlestick 
on each side, a yard distant, on a float: 


they will fly from one to another. 
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_ To keep trout alive, whilst carry- 
ing them a long distance, mix one 
ounce of white sugar-candy, a piece 
4 of saltpetre the size of a walnut, and 
7 a table spoonful of flour together ; 
this is sufficient. for a pailful of 
water, which must be hard spring 
_ water: this proportion, often  re- 
peated, will keep them alive. Carp 
4 and tench will travel in clean whole 
_ wheat straw many miles, if laid in 
; dayers, as the sill retains the air 
4 for them to suck. - vat 
Ponds should be ‘as clean, as fish 
4 will not thrive in the dark, and 
‘ among filth. The process is as fol- 
! lows:—To take the mantle off the 
water, lash bits of scorels, about 
four feet long, to each other, with 

Spunyarn, iengih agreeable to the 
_ sheet of water; choose convenient 
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places to take it out; lash one end 
to a stake, and the other to the stern 
of a boat, then shove the boat round 
as much as you can of the mantle, 
and havea man witha three-pronged 
fork to throw it Sites as itis: driven 
on shore. To cut weeds from the 
bottom, collect. a number of old 
scy thes, cut the. cranks off, and a 
piece of the points ; have them 
rivetted end to end, so as they have 
liberty to move; fasten a line to 
each end. By drawing these to and 
fro, you may clear the bottom. 

In stocking them, put from three 
to five spawners to ofe milter; 60 
brace of carp, and 40 brace of tench 
per acre, if a quick stream. Bushy 
wood should be put into the breeding 
ponds, for the spawa to hang upon. 


When store ponds are drawn off, 
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t “thiake creeps with sods of fot-grass 
‘ Pet! up leaning ‘to each other, and 
bs dow oats in them. If there i is an- 
4 other pond to Preserve the fish in, 
: let ‘the oats be Tipe before you let 
q the water in, then rémove the fish 
back. ‘Select the largest, and put 
1 into your stews. If two, you can 
: have different sizes, each by them. 
selves; if thought proper, the spawn. 
y ers and milters may be kept separate. 
It is proper to feed them in the 
“stews with corn, wash from a scul- 
ery, and new grains “mixed with 
sod, &e. Your stews should be 
own a reach, or stream, and good 
1d-stocks, so that the water can be 
ekly drawn off, when, with a 
ding-net, you can take fish out 
short notice. To take eels, there 


‘should be traps or brays at the heads 
i I 
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ofthe ponds, to receivethem when they 
run.in heavy showers, or pots filled 
with sheep’s entrails, and sunk. In 
‘marsh ditches, use a net about twelve 
feet long in the cod, and nine feet 
wide; put three hoops of different 
sizes into the cod, to keep it open; 
‘corks and heavy leads in front, with 
a cord at each end to draw it up by. 
“Take distances about twenty yards 
at a time; remove the net every 
‘time, first taking the eels out. When 
‘you find they strike the mud, use 
spears. | Bobbing in a) creek, where 
‘ihe galt water comestin, is good 
‘sport: | Anchor’ your ‘boat across, 
‘inte which you fiust throw them as 
quick as possible when‘ you'feélthe 
check: ‘The bob is made with ¢oarse 
worsted passed through lob-worms, 


and coiled into a large bunch; this 
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_ isto be put.on a strong cord, ona 
b pole a convenient length, with lead 
' over the worms, about | @ pound 
: weight.. To make a reserve of them, 
when taken, have a bricked cistern, 
three feet. deep, that.is fed by @.run- 
_ ning stream ;!put them into it. Make 
_ a faggot with small round wood, and 
_ tie both ends. with small chains; 
j _-have another fastened to. each. of 
_ them, giving it length enough for 
__ the middle to reach near the curb of 
’ the cistern, where haye a hook fixed 
to hang it aes ‘The eels will draw 
: into the t, and, by pulling it 

i _ out quie ly, you may suit yourself 
_ with adish at pleasure, It/is right 
‘they should be sight hici wash, 


panier ‘esnil My 
da oe 


afte pass aunty tale wast alyod 

{PRESERVATION OF QUICK BAITS FOR 
Mi ghped rid, ANCURMBS 979 68.08, 
_Kupp every kind severally by them- 
selves.» Put red. or! bramble worms 
vinto a red cloth, with a handful of 
fennel, and some black rich mould, 
staken‘from the bottoms of elm-trees. 
-Renew it every night, and.every other 
«day put a little fresh cow-dung to it. 
Large gentels, or maggots, put into 
isheep:; suet. or ‘bullock’s. liver, ‘cut 
vis Arosa abe oe 


ofG at shaves sae ipeyd lye 
vent their: striking} dikewise the 


hopper’s wings "near their” bodies ; 
Sf 
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hock them under the arm. Young 


_ Wasps, hornets, and bees, dry slowly 
__ by the fire, then dip their heads in 
gq blood and honey’ mixed, and dry 
them again: these are for carp and 
_ tench. Worms or gudgeons for 
{ perch and eels.’ Paste for roach, 
dace, &c. make as follows: Take 
bean-meal, rabbits’ flix, . bees-wax, 
_ and sheep’s suet ; beat them well in 
ee’ mortar, with a littleclarified honey ; 
_ temper it before a fire, and stain it 
_ with vermilion, or cherry-juice in 
_ their season. When you are angling, 
{ (the tackle for which is well known) 
4 use ground baits made with stale 
_ bread crummed, or bran squeezed 
q round a stone, and thrown in; these 
y should be put into the eddies where 
4 you intend to fish, a short time pre- 


a vious. Strike the water with your 
re 12 
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pole a few times, and it will bring 
them. Trout) are, generally, taken 
with a fly thrown and drawn on the 
surface of the water, catching with 
your hand, as if it, were. skipping 
along, The flies should be made 
like those you find in the different 
_months, using a dark one in a very 
bright day, and.alight onein gloomy 
weather. The best time is when there 
is a little breeze, to make a small 
curl upon the water. They will take 
a frog in rainy weather. ‘The poach- 
ing way is gettingyinto. the water 
swith a phial filled with quicksilver 
hung between your legs, which will 
draw, them,;, when, by. tickling their 
bellies, you may get hold, and throw 
them out. Pike, will take a frog, 
but there is no, better, bait, than a 
yoach; they, are taken by trawling. 


: luggars, trimmers, sunk baits, &e. 
_ As they do not gorge the bait when 
: taken, till they, get to their horde, it 
_ is necessary to let them have plenty 
_ of line in large waters. . They take 
_ the bait crosswise ; therefore, if vour 
_ hooks come through the centre, they 
_ will be hooked immediaiely, which 
; will require less length of line: four 
or five. yards ,wiil do for luggars, 
; and trimmers... You, may cut, the 
_ skin jacross near the head of your 
_ bait, and. close to the. fin, pass the 
__ wire under it, and lay the hooks close 
_ down by its sides. This bait wili keep 
‘ alive. When you: take jacks, with 
 flews, or by drawing water off} so, as 
_ they are unhart, put those that are 
illable. into shallow’ waier, wheve 
ou can take them with a-sniggie; 
_ pass it very, slowly down the water 
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before the fish, draw it over his gills, 
then, with a sudden jerk, you may 
throw him out. If there should hap- 
pen to be acurl upon the water when 
you want a fish, pass a few drops of 
oil of amber down stream or wind, 
where you want to take him, and it 
will (by causing a calm) enable you 
tosee him. In this fleet they should 
be fed with roach and eels. ‘The 
latter are very fattening, — 

For eels and wild. ducks, put hooks 
upon a warp or line, about a foot 
apart, aud ihe same length to each 
hook ; put a gudgeon on one hook, 
aid a piece of lights on the other, 
all the way: Jay it’ across the 
shallow waters. . The lights will 
swim, which the ducks will-take, and 
the eels will take the gudgeons; so 
when ) you draw the line out, you 
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q will have a’ duck on one hook, and 

_ aneel on the other, all the way. This 

’ you will find to be excellent sport. 

Bf To draw fish , take sal ammoniac, 

; young” chives, omentum, or calves- 
 eaul, of each. a quarter of a pound; 

¢ beat them in a mortar toa coiisistence 
; tomake pellets thereof, and cast them 
into: the corners of ponds ; this will 

4 _ draw carp, chevin, or barbel. For 
~ roach and dace, wine lees mixed 
_ with oil, and hung up in a chimney- 
corner till it looks black: “Or take 
_ two Ibs, of bran; one Ib. white peas 
_ meal, and a ‘sufficient vasndent 
j brine to bring it'toa consistence, by 
q beating i it’ in ja. mortar. For. Bieraté 
‘ and pike,  bulldek’s liver, black'snails, 

lood} aiid opoponax, beaten well.“ 
_ §To dip yout baits inwhen angling,’ 
_ take oil of asp, cocalus indian bérty;) 
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and: assa feetida, e ont 
beat ‘the berries well, an ‘add a: 
much honey as will, Avie it to a 
proper’ consistence. Keep it in a 
small jar, well corked. ‘This will im- 
pregnate the water, and draw them. 
Oil of asp, put into ‘pea-meal, and 
aid by the sides of covers, ¥ ie 
‘toxicate hares and rabbits, 
4a'4; nett od SA? MCAD YT ret St 

Wri ee Bi doweed 
STA 14 Ha eR PR ORR 
“BREEDING PHEASANTS, 

Ler your pheasantry be well con- 
strucied with perches, hiding places 
made with reeds tied round stakes 
put up along the! centre, and boxes 
round. the sides.» Your stock may 
be five or six hens to one cock ; they 
will drop their eggs-promiscuously, 
which must ‘be: gathered every day, 
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_ and put, into wheat, small. ends 
_ downwards, till you have got a suf- 
"ficient quantity for a clutch or sit- 
i ting, number from seventeen to nine- 
| teen. If you want to send them any 
distance, they must. be packed. in 
wool. The silk hens are the best for 
_ the act of incubation, the heat of the 
q common hens being apt to shellbake 
the birds in the eggs. When it so 
q happens, put them into water rather 
: more than lukewarm, which will 
4 relieve them ; you will know when 
it takes place, by the eggs moving. 
] When hatched, their first feed should 


4 be the eggs of ants, fresh curd and 
bread, with asmall portion of chick- 
t eed, ‘groundsel, or lettuce, ent fine: 
I these mixed nicely. It will be some 
days before they will. eat grain; till 


then give them but very little water. 
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other food Ba i gradually eft He 
eh ana you may Jet them 
at ae con: vg water, and pl ta S.af 
cabbages, If the wea eather proyes ol, ei 
giv ve them. white Borat or smal tick 
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sheaves are best, tied at the top, and 
the tails spread open; on to which 
_ they will hop, and pick the wheat 
oe eo 


which being removed, apply garlic 


| and tar mixed. Next follow. the 
' : snickups, which i is, a ‘sore upon the 


rump ; break | it, and nip the virus 
out, and apply fresh butter. | They 
must now be. separated, ‘each put 
into a box by. itself; for, if they are 
left together, they: will pick the sores, 


and draw each other’s entrails out. 


There must be something pel over 


_ their heads in the boxes, or, by 


jumping they will hurt themselves : 
coarse sacking is proper. After they 
are well, it is better to turn them 


into the cover you intend them for, 


1 _ where should be hiding-places made 
4 for them, with stakes driven down, 
_ lined with reeds or straw. Wheat- 
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‘Gro use Fs ector. 
Pe neatly pice tli eens 
“Siro and Dargo.’ oly His, Dogs. Swi 8 
“Byavoland Rachel! 's.....:0Dog and Bitch. » 
' — Sophia. vienncrnenenteoain ts 


SPANIELS. | reid 


- Ruben, Jetty,and Blossom. iabeeiach of 

_ Venture and Caréless: J...Dog and Bitch. - 
-Rompand Flash....++--- -sBitches., (roa 
" Dashand Flirt. »...4+«+++Dog and Bitch. 
ees and Frisky. + sete ee Ditto. 4 ody 
yt 800) Okterseadbes. | oo oye’ 
gwood Pirsig | oF ana all 
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Coloursand Marks —A frieze down 
the face; a white square. on any part 
of the body, is called a ticket ; white 
round the neck, is called a garter ; 
single spots are called ticks; small 
ones, confused, “are called imottle : 
single ones patches; a liver patehed 
white, ditto mottle, ditto tick, black 
patch white, ditto yellow, pale ditto, 
a black tan, beagle-eyed. ‘Whole 
colours are, black, white, lemon, yel- 
low, whey-coloured, dark Bail, 
brown, &c. 

" “As there are “many dogs bred of 
unfavourable colours, to be seen in 
brown stubbles, fern, heath, &e. par- 
ticularly in the-moors in Scotland, a 
white ribbon, tied with a bow on ‘the 
dog’s neck, and a musket ball tied in 
the centre, to keep the bow upwards, 
will be found a good ‘substitute. 


+ ikitudlatiaroalad brindled, 
| hae Pied diy Vick colpne aie 
indicative of strength, The hair on 
their backs, which rises, is called the 
| bande ite ais stersenchp, bagnds 


: should be, stedieds.en,.wel,a8.aped 
make and, shape. By the depth, the 
flew of the jaw hangs, you may in a 
_ great measure judgeyof the depth of 
:. prdvrediprainireebir mest 


1 reat ert as. prey Laxgé 
dosnt hetglech Andi aolamn 
mouths, swift in, spending,. to, bear 
__ the bass pieadiniod create | 
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beagles, to bear the treble warble, 
will make the ery complete. ‘They 
will not hang off,’ but pack well, 
each being enchanted by the melody. 
RIAs s9:-¢i 6c! ca MO oval wah bine 
‘acter Hroih: Vailas bai beri rend igen 
ree Petre te doidaake id bps 
a 
ES 8 UDR BOh ehh” Lov ae 
beagles, &e. two are called a couple, 
three a harle, or couple and half; of 
brace of different kinds are called a 
tue, or rough muster. 60) 6 6 
_. Bloodhounds and) greyhounds, 
when tired, are said to be:overhaled. 
-Pointers,, setters, spaniels, terriers, 
&e. floored or jaded. Spaniels quest, 


tongue, and babble on the haunt. 
When setters and pointers open, they: 
are said t to. wicks or lapise. - The fox. 
hounds challenge on drag or kennel, 
and hit him off. The harrier calls on. 
trail or form,.and makes her way. 
When. they overshoot, and areat fault, 
they are said, | when tr rying. back, to 
traverse. When tha fox or hare is 
_ dying, they run mute, and set iheir 
_ sterns and hackle up.’ This is the 
time that the horsemen are fang out, 
not having the ery to waiter them to 
the death. giquog. 1g ,obugel, 5. govds 
Specie sy of the 
_ venery or hunting kind are at rest, 
the stag is said to be harboured, the 
_ buck Jodged, the fox kenaelied, the 
badger earthéd,: the otter vented or. 
watched, the wild boar coached, ihe. 
_ squirrel is at diay, the hare’ formed, 


eahuowivashh ‘te daha 
unvent' the otter,..uncouch, the wild 
boar, untree the squirreland marten- 
selena 


Kiiow when they have beeuiannueied 
by the pins aes ond ona 


one aati engi cinetouate 
ieah ene er 


as young sm to 


ny 
scratchings of rabbits. Of the phea- 
sants, grouse, partridges, quails, and 
rails, the rode:, these are of the shoot- 
ing kind, — Of woodcocks and snipes 
the creeps: the traces of all in the’ 
snow. The excrement or ordure is 
_ called the suage of an otter, the 
fumet or fumishings | of deer, the 
bilzot of a fox, the fiants ofa badger, 
the lesses of a wild boar, the buttons 
or croteys of the hare and: rabbit, 
the spraints of the marten-cat, &c.;_ 
_ the droppings of pheasants, part-_ 
_ ridges, &e. chalkings and markings. 
__ of woodcocks, and mutings of snipes. ° 
; The tail is called the pole, potter, or 
| eel of an otter; the single of deer; 
a the ‘brush of a fox; the white tip, 
q the chape, the stump of a badger; 
"the wreath of wild swine; the brush 
] of the squirrel and | marten-cat ; the - 
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scut of ‘the hare and rabbit; the 
dragof polecats, stoats,&e;thetrain — 
of pole’ of the pheasants.© 0) 
When the valuable’ part of the — 
feathered tribe are at rest, the grouse 
ate said'to be challenged; pheasants 
chuckered or perched; the partridges ; 
jugged ; the quails piped; the rails - 
craked ; the woodcocks. fallen ; ; the 
snipes ‘at “walk. When i in search, 
spring” the grouse, ‘pheasants, and 

rails ; flush the birds, woodcocks, 
snipes, . and quails, when ‘they are 
said to be on the wing. In your 
beat, in the early part of the season, 
you find a pack of grouse, a nide of 
pheasants, ‘a’ covey of birds, a bevy 
of quails a fall of woodcocks, awalk 
of sipes “ yails,’ hares,’ &e. singly. 
Often 3 you 1 find ev aPedttoeiteen 
brace of birds in ‘one covey; the 


qs. 


cause is the birds. nesting near each 

other; when the young ones get 

together, and, one bps en: more 

than belongs to her, whieh ; dpaied 

robbing. » Paet ve 948 ditt fain SAT oh 

When animals of the -quadruped 

“kind are inclined to copulate, ris 

wre sil) ebogienaleuy cach t bowen 
“4 : mollel edooapaMigdae? bode 
¢ The Roe Ue Te te esti 
hae SyaeeseA gy ig rutting CHA hihic 
—to match or make, oris making. 


Wo 
quae: Jaa» 
Otter—to nea ba werh 


aes, hice Be is clicketing. inte 
Ni ila Sow— 40’ britm, or is erry 
Gon Hg fut, OF Fo rttngs nt tis. 
5) Fare=tovelicket,\or ae Koy 
y \ Rabbit-to buck, or is bucking. Sia 


| Biteli—is in heat, or getting fond. 
] -* Rolecat, Stoat, ait bucking 


adi: ¥a¥OD Sho wi ebtid “Qo Set 
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PoP) oes % 

, vad he, ai or. i: 

uiiay lt Se es oy troat. 

: Wolf—howl,, My. ta Rae ay xaieht 
Otter—whine. ‘ 
LUEER sree ce Chey 

Fox— park, a 

% STARE! i fe "ht Ey EL 


Boar— -fream. 


BRON gy ately tot ons baa 
Hare—beat or tap. , 

Rabbit—ditto. 

"Badger—yell. 

; Dog—bark. | 


| _ Polecat, Stoat, Fetal keochatter 
Wan ¢ a keeper | is ‘going a shooting 
with gentlemen, | let him give the 
dogs a run, to empty themselves, 
previous to theirstarting;, as nothing 
is more disagreeable than seeing the 
dogs continually stopping in their 


iy’ Ag 
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beat to evacuate!’ ‘You may know if 
it is a ‘good 'scenting” days by the 
smoke and: strong” Scent Of their 
scummerings. The | guns being per- 
fectly clean and new flinted, the. 
flasks filled with powder “properly 
dried, the steel chargers with shot, 

and a sufficient quantity of wadding, 
wrapped up in clean paper, for each 
gentleman, shut in between the ham- 
mer and pan ; take a very large belt, 
and’ flask filled to. replenish with, a 
_ joint eleaning-rod, tow, oil, lock- 
brush, which may have a little stone- 
_ brimstone dropped into the end, ‘to 
rub the facés of the hatimers with : 
- flints) screw -driver, and aqua lau- 
j eur. apply if al bite should take 
; _ place. ‘Put two'small” gins into the 
‘ - shooting canteens, to set whére you 
find a head of game knocked down 
“ L 
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' by vermin. Do not,forget the sand- 
‘wich-case, and flask of brandy, to 
hand to the gentlemen, when their 

“nerves get a little affected. Assist 
them in reloading, during which time 

Jet them stand as still as possible; till 
they get quite cool and collected: The 
trembling being quite off, proceed 
very deliberately. On entering every 
field, have the dogs at heel; always 
use them to wait for, the. words 
“ hey-off,” which will bring them toa 
pointing attitude, with one foot up, 
and their eyes turned upon you. This 
is a pleasing sight, and it will give 
them courage to. run off, more gal- 
lantly. Some gentlemen do not like 
to hear a keeper hallooing to the dogs; 
in which case you must break them 
to the whistle, and, the more. to the 
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ren pi agit PAV TTE 
. VALUABLE RECIPES, 

i To destroy aii 

One pound flour of malt, three 
drops oil of rhodium, two ounces 
loaf sugar, eight cloves, and a table 
spoonful of caraway seeds, all beat 
fine in a mortar. Lay it in small 
parcels where they frequent, three or 
four nights, till they eat it freely ; 
then add prepared arsenic; set water 
__ in different places, with some infused 
into it. To prepare the ar senic, pour 
spirit of salt'on it till it dissolves. 
4 When it is thus managed, it will not 
B swice atv HWS WhIBR Tite Salad 
y of their refusing to eat it. You will: 
4 ofien find their runs in banks very 
thick; cut little benders, dip them 
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in treacle and meal mixed with the 
poison ; pass them into the holes, 
leaving the bottoms clear ; this will 
stick on their backs, and they will 
lick it off. When you trap them, 
use only the feed, plant the traps 
amongst it, and drop two or three 
drops of musk on the bridge of each 
trap. This will cause them to be 
taken by the head, which will pre- 
yent their crying to alarm the others. 


To make Bird-lime. 

Take the bark of holly-trees, boil 
it in water enough to cover it well, 
eight or ten hours ; add water as re- 
quired, till the outside skin begins to 
rise, then rub it, and lay the bark 
-jn a damp place, covered with weeds 
or grass. Keep it wet, and let it lie 
till it is. mouldy aud rottea, which 
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will be in ten or twelve days; then 
beat it well with a large stone, till 
it becomes a paste; take it toa run- 
ning stream, and pull and twist it 
about under water till all the filth 
is out, when it is fit for use. Keep it 
in jan earthen pot, covered with 
water, and :a covering over the pot. 
When you use it in frosty weather, 
put a little fowls fat to it, to. pre- 


vent its freezing. 


For Trapping Woodlarks and Nightingales. 
Your baits must be ‘meal-worms, 
which may be found under mangers 
in stables where the mulch has not 
been disturbed for some years, You 
_ may breed them in meal, in which 
they must be kept. These birds are 
taken with a spring trap, which 


covers them with a net. 
L 2 
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Feed for them.—Forthe nightingale, 
fresh lean meat cut;small, aad ants’ 
eggs, mixed. . For woodlarks, paste, 
made with white pease-meal, eggs, 
fresh butter, and honey, slowly fried 
in an iron pan, till it becomes crisp ; 
put the butter in first, then theeggs 
and stir them, then the meal and 
honey ; keep them stirring all the 
time... For canaries, when moulting, 
foreign poppy-seed, boiled eggs, and 
crummed bread, mixed. 


To make a Dog inclinable to copulate, 

» Give him, in warm sugared milk, 
seven drops of cantharides;.a bitch 
the famed, so eins deacnen 

a yal ape Saiad) i4t CER 
If a Dogisseized with a Hovering inhis Lights. 
_ , Give him a pipe of shot, in lard or 
butter, well mixed. 


_ To cure the Red Taint; or Mange. x 

_ Anoint with black sulphur, train- 
oil, and a little tar; give him inter- 
nally half an ounce of sulphur, and 
a quarter of an ounce of liver of an- 
Mice in lard or honey. ne latter 
is best. | ine 

66 $0) To killa Dogs 

_ Give him half a dram of corrosive 
sublimate in boiled liver, shredded 
fine, with a little rough beaten glass. 


To destroy Worms. 

One dram mercurius dulcis, in a 
paste ball, made with butter and 
flour; next morning two drams so- 
cotorine aloes, in butter. 

_ Another —Give the yolk of an . 
with two seruples of saffron init. Let 
the dog fast till nextmorning. ~*~ 


~— 

When a Swelling arises after Bleeding. 

- Apply soap and brandy, rubbed 
well et ROMO NE: dire | ie 
Tae tei. Ad PRR 
To! cure a Dog aijiaiacacesh 
~ Mix fish oil with bitter andi 
wool with it, and twist it round an 
iron bit, which put into his mouth, 
with a head- piece to it; tie his fore- 
feet mae to re his getting 
it out. — ae ay 2 God eipiithasr 
To cure the Distemper. 

Give from four to seven grains 
turbith mineral, in boiled liver, 
shredded fine, and beat: this to be 
repeated. Put a seton behind ‘each 


the brain; give hioplenty of warm 
broth, and keep him inthe dry. If 
the inside of the tuel should make. 


x to prevent its seizing the cap of 


an external appearance, which often 
happens at two or three months old, 
boil one ounce of logwood cut small, 
in a quart of milk, till it is reduced 
one fourth ; ‘strain it off, and give a 
tea-cupful every morning, till it 
disappears. Or. two ounces of dra- 
gon’s blood pulverised, and a piece 
of alum the size of a walnut, boiled 
in three pints of skimmed milk, till 
reduced to a quart. A tea-cupful of 
_ this to be given every day. 


To procure Abortion in a Bitch. 

Give one grain of corrosive subli- 
mate in butter: this is to be given 
when the whelps are quickened, 
which isat five weeks end. To know 
* $f-she is in wheip, watch her lying 
down after having a good meal. If 
in whelp, she will turn upon her 
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belly, and put one leg out straight, 
perhaps both. © 6.) 

peste hs ed baad 

| Fora Green Wound, 
fogs’ lard, turpentine, and’ bees- 

wax, equal quantities, anda quarter 
so-much verdigris: these all sim- 
mered over a slow fire ap it come to 

a salve... | 

64.20 

Purges. 

Rue, beat fine, and put into lard 
or butiermilk, is a good purge, 

_ From five to seven grains of calomel 
is a good purge and purifier. ° 
»falfan ounce of ‘sulphur, and’a 
quarter of an ounce of liver of ‘anti- 
mony, Is a good purge and purifier. 
_ A .table-spoonful of tar, mixed 
with flour, made into a’ ball, will 
make a dog fine in hisskin, 
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pluie sit te keadl Worms. opt boi 
Give as on ground glass as will 
lie on ashilling,.in lard or butter, 
This must be repeated, and the glass 
should be very fine... 5, © 


2 wre & 
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_ To cure the external Canker in the Ear. 

Pulverise a piece of alum, the size. 
of a large walnut; boil it in half a 
pint of water ; clean the scabs of the 
_ ear, and apply it with a large piece 
of sponge, as hot as possible; hold 
the ‘sponge on till cool.. Repeat it 
two. or three times each day, till it 


_ iscured. Butter of antimony, di-. 


luted in milk, till it is the thickness 
of cream, will cure it, . 
br mpgs 
To cure the internal Canker in the Ear. 
_ Put a seton in the neck, just .un- 
der the ear ; put.a piece of sponge on ~ 
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the end of a piece of pliable stick, 
and clean the ear out, using a little 
soft soap.. When it) is quite clean, 
dip the sponge into copperas water, 
and pass it in, turning it gently 
round. To make the copperas wa- 
ter, beat a piece the size of a large 
nut, and put it into an ounce phial, 
filled with spring water: shake it 

well when you are going to use it. 
Make the seton with horse-hair and 
tow, cased with hogs’ lard ; pass it 
through with a red-hot iron; tie a 
piece of silk to each end, to move 


it wd 


For the Canker in the Teeth. 

If thought worth doing, rub a moist 
tooth-brush upon a piece of blue 
stone vitriol, and rub them well. 
This, repeated, will eat it off. 
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For Films over the Eyes, Clouds, &c. 
_ Pulverise a piece of blue stone vi- 
triol, the size of a pea; put it into 
an ounce phial filled with spring 
water ; wash the eyes with it, letting 
a little pass in. This, repeated, will 


soon effect a cure. | eo Sead 


When a Dog strips in his Feet.) 
“Wash and soak them well in bran 
and warm water, with a little vine- 
gar; then apply tincture of myrrh; 
and in the morning, previous to his 
going out, anoint them with a little 
fresh butter. Do the same under his 


arms, flanks, &c. where he strips. 


When the Distemperhangs ina Dog’ s Kidneys. 

Give him a wine glassful of anti- 

monial wine, with a tea-spoonful of 

spirits of turpentine in it. This, re- 

peated, Will strengthen him, 
M 
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| For a Strain. ~ 
One ounce spirit of turpentine, 
half a pint of old beer, and half a 
pint of brine. Bathe the part af- 
- fected, and’ repeat it, if required. 


When a Dog looks heavy and sleepy in cold 
Weather, 


i Give him old beer sugared, and 
crummed with toasted bread, quite 
When a Dog is poisoned. — 

Give hima tea-cupful of castor oil. 
: Afier he has vomited well, continue 
pouring olive oil down his throat, 

and rubbing his belly. 
For an Old Wound or Sore. 
Hogs’ lard and honey, of each haif 
a pound, turpentine a quarter of 
a pound, pulverized verdigris two 


ounces; simmer these over a slow 
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fire; and apply the ointment hot. 
This, repeated, will effect a cure. 


For a Bruise in the Joint. 
Oil of turpentine rubbed in. 


‘For the Hydrophobia, or Canine Madness. 
Take a handful of rue, four ounces 
of garlic, two ounces of mithridate, 
a quart of strong beer, anda table 
spoonful of scraped pewter ; ; beat 
these all together, and boil them till 
reduced one fourth, Give a table- 
spoonful nine ‘mornings following. 
Or immediately as the bite: is given, 
apply salt, squeeze the incision, and 
_ bind as much as you can on it, stop- 


ping the circulation above it. 3 


To prevent the Distemper. | i 


-tnoculate puppies, when they are 
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w fortnight, old, with. the ‘cOW-pox, 


Make the incison inside the arm, 


To cure. a Dog of the Mange,without Scent. 

Dissolve one. ounce of quicksilver 
with spirit of turpentine ; boil itin 
a@ quart of water, and wash the parts 
affected. Muzzle the dog. tae re- 
pends will apres a cure. 


Whena / Dog staggers, and pa down in a Fit, 
This happens generally in hot wea- 
ther. If there is water at hand, throw 
him into it; or Jet him blood in the 
mouth, by passing a knife or phleme 
across two or three bars next. the 
teeth. _ This will not happen if their 
blood is kept in a proper state. 


To rid Dogs of Fleas. 
Pour plenty of sweet or trotter oil 


upon their bellies, and it will stop 
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the respirative’ organs, and the fleas 
willdie. Let it remain a week, then 
washit off with plenty of soft soap and 
warm water. An ounce of pepper, 
- boiled in a quart of water, is a good 
wash to ridthem of both fleasand lice. 


s 


‘To sare a. called London, sane 

Take of spirit of wine and, spirit 
of turpentine, each half a pint, and 
half an ounce of camphor; shake 
them well, and apply the mixture 
with a brush. Pass it into the joints 
of bedsteads, &c. Put a piece of rag 
‘on the end of a small thin: piece of 
wood, to apply where the creviceswill 
not admitthe brush. This effectually 
destroys both them and their eggs. 


To cure the Skins of Dogs, Foxes, Fawns, 
eR Cats, &e. te j Mg 


In casing | these animals, begin 
M 2 
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atthe muzzle, and» from the pelt 
downwards, when»they “are*to be 
Matletoad oi ox bbe jeinde tis! oth 

Alum beat fine, and put into:boil- 
ing water, or boiled» in the water 
with a little salt, im the proportion 
of one pound to two gallons. Put 
the skins into a tub, and cover them 
with the water when it is lukewarm. 
Let them stand four days; then take 
them out and rub them well the same 
way the hair les, with lukewarm 
water and bran, (the bran had better 
be strained off,) then take them out, 
and extend them upon boards with 


nails, and set them out to dry. 


‘To bring the Grain up in Gun-stocks, &c. 
. Hold-it over a lighted paper, then 
with a fine file rub it off, repeating 
it till it comes to your mind. If any 
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sap arise, apply aqua-fortis and rose- 
pink mixed; burn it in slowly, then 
file it again, and rub it well with 
pulverised pumice-stone in a_ fag, 
till it have a good face. The follow+ 
ing mixture may be constantly used: 
spirit of turpentine, bees-wax, and 
alkanet root, simmered over the fire 
till it has the consistence of soft salve. 
This, applied with apiece of woollen, 
will give'a beautiful gloss: to gun- 


stocks, furniture, &e. 


. To colour Gun-barrels., 
. One ounce blue stone vitriol, dis- 
solved ina tea-cupful of warm water, 
six ounces sweet spirit of nitre, one 
ounce tincture of steel, that which 
‘causes rusty put these into, nearly 
half-a pint of spring water, shake it 


Stes i wry 
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well, and it is fit for:use. Let the 
barrel be properly:cleaned, with a 
buff strap, or dine emery paper. © A 
little unslaked lime will take the oil 
or grease off ; then take of spirit of 
salt, aqua-fortis, and) water, equal 
quantities; shake it weil, and rub 
the barrel with it; let it stand till 
next dav: this is called pickling. 
Then apply the mixtare witha piece 
of soft rag; let it stand one day, and 
rub it with a superfine steel scrateh- 
brush; repeating it till it comes to 
your mind. The last» time pour 
builing hot water on it, then’a little 
sweet oil with alkanet im itsis er) > 

boo Me ap nee Qos 

To colour Steel Furniture. 

Clean them well with fine emery- 

paper; hold: them over embers till 


they turn blue; have a piece of 
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To case-harden Locks. — 
sponge dipped in olive-oil ready to 
pass over them, the instant they are 
out of the fire. Repeat it till it is of 
a good blue colour. 

_ Take the plate, hammer, cock, and 
screw, put them into a hardening- 
pan, with burnt soals of shoes; set 
them into a.coal fire, blow it up, and 
continue laying small pieces of deal 
round and on. it for about an hour. 
Cease to blow the fire after the pan 
is hot. Have a dish of water to receive 
them when taken out of the fire, which 
must be instantaneous, pan and all, 
as the air getting to them will pre- 


vent the marl colour. 


To clean Mouldings of Carriages. 
Take one table-spoonful of rotten 


stone, finely levigated, two ounces 
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and a half of spirit of vitriol, diluted 
in warm water, twolotiices and a half 
spirit of wine, and-one pint of water, 
wine measure ; pat thé spirit of wine 
in last, and a few small pebbles to 
help in shaking. Apply it with a 
piece of thick flannel, then rub it 
off with a piece of moist leather, 
afterwards with a dry flannel. If the 
mixture is of a proper strength, it 
will work, as if boiling, when poured 
upon a stone. 9 


"THE END, 
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